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planters of the coast farming their broad acres and congregating for
the "season" at Charleston. They had created a political system in which
property was the basis for office-holding and voting, and community
representation in the legislature was in part determined by the wealth
of the inhabitants.
The economic situation of the state aroused among its leaders a long-
standing resentment toward the North. The Charleston interests and
the planters were restive under a sense of exploitation. Their marketing,
purchasing, and banking relations with New York seemed too expen-
sive, and they were plagued by constant fear that northern interests
had further designs upon their profits. Programs of tariff levies and
federal expenditures in other sections would mean that southern money
was to be used in ever larger quantities to strengthen their rivals. They
had plans for direct trade with Europe, banking institutions of their
own, railroads to tap the hinterland, a self-sustaining system of manu-
factures, and even a revived slave trade. However, they had been
given more to talking and writing resolutions than to enterprise; their
relations with New York, though expensive, were in fact efficient, con-
venient, and effort-saving. Therefore little came of the talk, save a
growing resentment at "exploitation," at the unjust discrimination
which turned southern wealth into northern profits. There was a highly
emotionalized demand for freedom from this economic vassalage so
galling to independent spirits.
In 1860 South Carolina was still operating under its constitution of
1790, subject to a few minor amendments, which prescribed a system
now elsewhere generally outmoded. All responsibility was in the hands
of the oligarchic legislature, which chose governor, state officials, and
even presidential electors. As popular state-wide elections were not
held, the widest horizon was the congressional district; and the minds
of most voters were confined chiefly to the narrower limits of the
parish. Few voted for any one whom they had not seen or heard, and
contests consisted of informal debates and arguments among neighbors.6
This self-contained and isolated community had once rejoiced in
the tides of nationalism, even Calhoun had once been a nationalist;
but latterly nationalism had become a dangerous doctrine, a threat to
self-interest. An antifederal enthusiasm was j&rst aroused in Jackson's